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Cust Editorials, 


GNES E. MEYER, nationally known journalist and 
lecturer and widow of Eugene Meyer, late publish- 
er of the Washington Post, says that labor unions have 
“done more to defend the dignity of the individual, to 
raise the standard of living, to elim- 
What About inate poverty, and awaken the social 
the conscience of the country than all 
of our public and private welfare 

Good News? squacles put sogether.” 

Mrs. Meyer, reviewing the many activities of the AFL- 
ClO Community Services leaders, said that “in the same 
way that railroad wrecks alone make news—while the 
trains that regularly arrive on time don’t—what the 
people hear is the bad news about the labor move- 
ment.” 

“What about the good news?” she asked. “How many 
people, for example, know that of the $422 million 
raised in 1958 by United Funds and Community Chests, 
$140 million or one-third of the total was contri’ »uted 
by the AFL-CIO members? This huge sum was raised 
by hard work throughout the union membership; it 
dwarfs all funds gathered by union leaders for political 
activity or those reserved for strike contingencies. 

“How many people know that the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services has 60,000 union members who work 
with public and private agencies on community chest 
drives, hospital boards, boards of education, and in- 
numerable other local and national voluntary organi- 
zations for the betterment of social conditions in the 
community and the nation as a whole? 

“How many people know that the labor lobby in 
Washington testifies before Congress not only on 
measures such as the Kennedy-Ervin bill but on all legis- 
lation to improve the education, health and welfare of 
the American people? How many people know that this 
nationwide drive to encourage labor union members 
and their families to become an integral part of com- 
munity life has been carried on arduously, day in and 
day out, ever since the AFL and the CIO were reunited? 

“When the labor unions strike it is news. Their gen- 
erous and constructive activities are taken for granted 
and ignored by the press."—/'rom a COPE Report. 


GE 


_— MINNEAPOLIS Federation of Teachers, Local 
59, is to be complimented and applauded for its 
teaching of one of the great lessons that contribute so 
much to the progress of the world in refusing to knuckle 
. down to the dictates of the overlords 
Teachers of industry by refusing to be cogs in 
Teach Great the wheels of the employer organiza- 

' tions and going along with the at- 
Lesson tempt to an y Poa that belongs to 
the pupils to broadcasting the propaganda of industrial 
owners. 

In this, the union teachers have taught well the great- 
est lesson our schools can teach, the courage and will- 
ingness to stand up and speak out against those powers 
that seek to dictate to the schools as well as the price of 
food and destroy the right to organize. 

The protest of the teachers union in refusing to bow 
to those who through the killer law seek to wipe out 


trade unions was magnificent. May that spirit of protest 
evidenced by the teachers’ union be applauded and 
continued. 

Tomorrow looks brighter when there is that evidence 
of protest against the rule of the few that the teachers 
union has shown.—D. R. Cramer, veteran editor, in his 
Minneapolis Labor Review, on Local 59’s opposition to 
Business-Industry Day in schools. Story, Page 20. 


. 


ET’S FACE IT. A partition of smugness keeps the 
concepts of teaching and union separated in the 
mind, ond it takes a real effort to break down this form 
of mental segregation. When the effort is made, how- 
; ever; when we see increasing num- 

Why Shouid bers of our colleagues join a teach- 
Teachers ers’ union, and stop to consider why 

. . this happens, there arise some 
Join Unions? reasons eee cannot be overlooked. 

Teachers join unions because the old teacher associa- 
tions have just not done the job. All these years of the 
nambypamby approach, the meek requests for salary 
crumbs, the limpid appeasement of administrators, the 
wait-20-years-before-moving tradition have had their ef- 
fect. Teachers join unions out of disgust for these 
methods. 

Teachers join unions because they are seeking recog- 
nition of their true worth as classroom teachers. The 
young teacher who wants to do more for his students 
but who has to sell hamburgers at night to feed his fam- 
ily, and the older teacher who remembers the take-it- 
and-like-it attitude of the depression era yearn for a 
place of dignity in the community. Teachers join unions 
to achieve respect for the importance of their role in 
the classroom, despite the current philosophy that “‘ad- 
vancement” means escape from actual teaching. 

Teachers join unions because they have found new 
strength in labor support. When they stood alone as 
teachers they were ignored by those who decided our 
economic futures. “Why bother with teachers when they 
can’t stick together in the first — and when many 
of them live outside the voting district?” was the stand- 
ing political attitude. The attitude began to change 
when the union teachers affiliated with the 55,000 vot- 
ers of the Rochester AFL-CIO. Last year labor men 
were the only citizens who spoke out at the board of 
education budget meetings for increased teacher sal- 
aries. At the city council hearing another union man, 
a fireman, gave the best speech on our behalf. Teachers 
join unions to gain strength from that traditionally 
great advocate of public education, the labor move- 
ment. 

“There is a glory to walking through life rather than 
crawling on one’s knees,” said Eliot Birnbaum, presi- 
dent of the Empire State Federation of Teachers, at 
the state convention in Rochester last year. His sentence 
sums up the fundamental response to the question we 
have asked today. Teachers join unions to practice the 
democracy they teach.—From the Federation Teacher, 
new publication of the Rochester (N.Y.) Federation of 
Classroom Teachers, Local 616. 
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By Carl J. Megel 


EACE ON EARTH to Men of 
Good Will, a most appropriate 
approbation for all of us to contem- 
plate as we celebrate the holiday 
season at the close of another year. 
Certainly for those of us in the 
American Federation of Teachers 
we have cause for grateful apprecia- 
tion of our many common blessings 
and thankfulness for the many goals 
that we have attained. 

Again, as in the past, during this 
sacred season, we gain some measure 
of hope. In days of yore the stars of 
Bethlehem led confused shepherds 
to the peaceful light of understand- 
ing and knowledge. In like manner 
the inspiration and faith of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
has helped us find signposts plainly 
pointing the way for all of us to see. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers considers that today’s 
teacher must accept responsibility 
of the new role of a new day in 
American education. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that we consider 
expert teaching an essential of our 
profession; but to do a good job in the classroom is 
not enough. 

Today's role for today’s teacher includes professional 
unity, political action and community leadership. 
Major areas of political concern require that teachers 
work for a professional status, for a better income, and 
all the requirements for professional recognition and 
stability. The day for genteel seclusion for teachers is 
ended. 


HIE AMERICAN Federation of Teachers is dedi- 

cated to promoting a salary schedule for all teachers 
which starts at $6,000 with a B.A. degree and reaches 
$13,000 in 8 or 10 steps. Such a salary schedule will 
hold our teachers now teaching and will attract the 
finest graduates from our high schools to our teachers 
colleges. 

A survey recently in Illinois shows that while the 72 
colleges and universities in the state gained 3 per cent 
in enrollment in 1959 over 1958, a total of over 6,700 
students, the teachers colleges lost 9 nine per cent and 
are short nearly 1,500 students in 1959 compared to 
1958. 

Yet we know how important education is in our 
lives and in the maintenance and preservation of our 
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democracy. It is difficult for an un- 
educated person to be free from the 
fear of imponderables. It therefore 
becomes our job as union teachers: 

1) To teach today’s children to 
live in tomorrow's world, and 


2) To develop among today’s 
adults a concept of the importance 
of American education with suffi 
cient urgency to immediately pro 


vide necessary improvements. 


HE FALL SEMESTER has been 

extremely hectic for all of us in 
the national office, as it has likewise 
been for all of you. Our secretary, 
Paul Ward; our research director, 
George Reuter; Marie and Harry 
Caylor, our editors and publicity di- 
rectors; John Ligtenberg, our na 
tional attorney and I, during the 
first 14 weeks of this fall semester, 
have together visited and worked 
with 92 Local and state Federations 
in 18 states. 

Everywhere the spirit and enthus- 
iasm has been most encouraging. 
Everywhere we have been, the at 
tendance at meetings and institutes has been the larg- 
est in our history. Our membership is at an all-time 
high for December. We have had more requests from 
teachers wishing information about the American Fed 
eration of Teachers during this fall than we have ever 
had. These events emphasize the deep concern and 
conscious awareness of classroom teachers of their num 
erous responsibilities. 

The progress we are making is without precedent. 
The goals yet to be attained become clearer to us as 
we move ahead to greater heights and with ever in 
creasing vision to the growth and accomplishments to 
be acquired if we are to keep our place of prestige and 
power in the struggle for professional and economic 
growth and for the educational status of the nation to 
which we aspire. 

E IN the American Federation of Teachers shall 

do everything possible to advance and promote 
an educational program so that intolerance, prejudice 
and bigotry can be driven from our hearts so that to- 
gether we can build a brotherhood of men who worship 
in the temple of understanding. From these spires is 
heard the carol: Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will, 
from all of us to all of you. 
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The American Teacher magazine also took first award 
for best labor magazine front page, and received one of two 
citations for best feature article. The American Teacher news- 
paper was cited for editorial excellence. Story, American 
Teacher, Nov., 1959. 
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EDUCATION, 


Key to World 


STRUGGLE . . . and National Welfare 


T 1S NOT merely a question of what 

we ought to be doing in education. 
It has come down to a categorical im- 
perative: We must consider education 
in terms of the life and death struggle 
among nations. 

It should be sufficient to emphasize 
that we should set higher priorities on 
education because it is the right thing 
to do—-because education is an indis- 
pensable means for enriching the lives 
of people—for raising the levels of 
human capabilities and for deepening 
understanding. 

We are falling behind the efforts of 
other nations. And equally important, 
we are falling behind our own needs, 
our own potentials. We are falling 
behind our own ideals. 

Our own true needs and purposes, 
everywhere in the world, are to fulfill 
the real traditions and promise of 
America. As we do this, we grow 
stronger everywhere. As we fail to do 
this, we grow weaker everywhere. 

But, if we can provide the material 
means, the education system and par- 
ticularly its teachers can shape the 
content of education to express our 
highest intellectual and moral values. 

In saying this, I do not imply that 
the quantity of education can take the 
place of quality. But quantity is every- 
where a precondition of quality. When 
there are not enough classrooms and 
teachers, when teachers are grossly 
underpaid, when many students of 
ability are excluded from the educa- 
tional process through lack of means, 
to talk only about quality of educa- 
tion without reckoning its costs and 
accepting responsibility for meeting 
those costs would be a fraud. 

On the contemporary scene, our 
quantitative defaults in education are 
surcharged with qualitative defaults. 
When we say, as a nation, that we 


*U.S. Senator from Minnesota; former 
member, American Federation of Teachers, 
and considered a possible candidate for 
president of the United States. Excerpts 
from his address to the Minneapolis A.¥F 
of T. convention 
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cannot afford to do better, that it 
would be inflationary to spend more 
for education, we are not talking 
sound economics. We are talking non- 
sense, and worse, downright immoral- 
ity. 

We are saying that we value frills 
and luxuries more than the goods and 
services most vital in our lives. And 
when our productive resources of man- 
power and machines, if fully used, 
could give us both the essentials and 
the luxuries, the moral default of idle 
resources becomes even more appar- 
ent. 


INCE 1952, the number of class- 
rooms built was not much more 
than those required to accommodate 
increased enrollments and _ replace 
classrooms abandoned as unfit or ob- 
solete. A 200,000-classroom shortage 
today would be a conservative esti- 
mate. 
To eliminate this shortage within 


five years, to replace classrooms aban- 
doned and to cover new enrollments 
of more than 1.2 million students a 
year, requires about 107,000 new class- 
rooms yearly during the next five 
years. This would require a five-year 
construction program of about $4 bil- 
lion a year. 

The states and localities, despite 
heroic efforts, have in recent years 
been able to expend about $2) billion 
a year for classroom construction. 
If, by the greatest efforts, they should 
average about $3'% billion annually 
over the next five years, they could 
build 82,000 classrooms a year. This 
would still be about 25,000 short 
of the minimum need. By 1965 we 
would still be about 125,000 class- 
rooms short. 

Had the Murray-Metcalf bill been 
enacted, and if funds thus made avail- 
able were apportioned by the states 
and localities between capital outlays 
and teachers’ salaries in accord with 
customary patterns, there would be 
about $900 million available for class- 
rooms each year for the next four 
years. This would just about close the 
gap. 


N THE SPRING of 1959, the con- 
among leading educators 
was that the shortage of teachers in 
our public schools was about 140,000. 
Of this, about 40,000 were needed to 
reduce the student-teacher ratio to 
workable levels. And about 100,000 
were to replace teachers with insufh- 
cient training. 

The task over the next five years, if 
realistically faced, is to recruit about 
60,000 teachers a year to meet accum- 
ulated and accumulating needs, plus 
about 70,000 new teachers each year 
to replace those leaving the public 
school system. With this level of en- 
trants into the teaching field, provided 
they are of high standard, it is esti- 
mated that the current qualitative 
shortage might be substantially elim- 
inated five years hence. 

It has been found impossible to re- 
cruit qualified teachers at this rate at 


sensus 





prevailing levels of teachers’ pay. Av- 
erage pay in the public schools is now 
estimated at $4,775; nearly one-fifth 
of all classroom teachers receive less 
than $3,500; and only one-fifth receive 
as much as $5,500. If we want the 
number and quality of teachers we 
need, we must be prepared to pay 
them. 

For the sake of justice as well 
as for the sake of recruiting qual- 
ified teachers, we need to increase 
teachers’ pay in the public schools 
over the next five years about 50 per- 
cent. Such an advance would bring 
teachers’ salaries close to parity with- 
out advancing pay in other compar- 
able areas of work. 

States and localities cannot carry 
all of this increased burden, even if 
they expand their efforts more rapidly 
in the years ahead than in recent 
years. The Federal government, with 
greater resources of national revenue, 
must act in the national interest to 
assert the priority of the nation’s edu- 
cation system. To do this Federal con- 
tributions toward teachers’ pay will 
need to become an established part of 
the finance base for education. 


S WE LOOK to our school system 
to lay the base of a competent 
and informed citizenry, so we look to 
our colleges and universities for the 


development of our intellectual leader- 


ship. And here, too, we are falling 
short. 

The task of education in a democra- 
cy is to develop every intellect to the 
utmost of its capacity. It is a national 
disgrace that perhaps as many as 150,- 
000 of our most gifted young people 
are barred from college because they 
cannot afford the cost. 

The Defense Education Act of 1958 
only scratches the surface of the need. 
At the time it was passed, | protested 
vigorousiy but in vain against its nig- 
gardly terms and grudging conditions. 
This is why I have proposed my stu- 
dents’ aid bill, with appropriations for 
scholarships rising gradually to $184 
million a year by fiscal 1963. I have 
also proposed tax credits, up to $450 
a year for parents paying college tui- 
tion and fees. 

Federal funds are also needed to 
assist the expansion of physical plants 
at colleges and universities, and for 
related purposes. 

What are the main objectives to an 
expanding educational program along 
these lines? Especially, what are the 
objections to the Federal participation 
which is essential to this expansion? 

The first objection is an offspring 
of the spirit of segregation. My views 
on this subject are known to you all. 
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I am happy that the A.F. of T. has 
taken a similar view. As a one-time 
teacher, I share your pride in your 
firm advocacy of the Reet of 
school desegregation. I do not see how 
anyone who is true to the vows of this 
profession can take any other position. 
| note too that it has cost you the 
support of some who would otherwise 
be your adherents. 


apo SECOND objection is that Fed- 
eral aid would mean Federal inter- 
ference in the education process. /n 
fact, by providing Federal grants to 
the states, which then could use the 
money for either classroom construc- 
tion or teacher salaries, we can restore 
local control. How much control over 
education does a local school district 
have when it is bonded to the limit, op- 
erating on split shifts in aging, inade- 
quate buildings with underpaid teach- 
ers who do not have minimum teach- 
ing qualifications? The legislation | 
have introduced to give Federal aid to 
states for school construction and 
teacher salaries expressly prohibits 
any Federal control. In 1950, as chair- 
man of the senate school construction 
subcommittee, I sponsored the bill 
which became law and now provides 
money for school construction in areas 
where families in Federal service put 
too heavy a burden on local school fa- 
cilities. Since that time Congress has 
appropriated more than $1.8 billion 
for construction and operation of 
schools in such areas. There has never 
been the slightest hint of federal con- 
trol in the administration of this 
money. 

The third objection is that “we can- 
not afford the cost”. This merits close 
attention, because of the fog of culti- 
vated ignorance on this subject. 

What is the Federal government 
now spending for education? The 
amount proposed in the President’s 
original budget for fiscal 1960 comes 
to only $2.68 per year for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
It comes to only about six-tenths of 
one percent of the total proposed Fed- 
eral budget. It comes to less than one- 
tenth of one percent of the estimated 
total output of goods and services of 
the United States. 

This is indeed a sad commentary 
upon our scale of national values, as 
registered by the budget of the govern- 
ment of all the people. 


E ARE TOLD, however, that 

there are so many other essen- 
tials in the Federal budget that there 
is room only for a token payment to- 
ward our educational needs. This is 
far from the truth. The truth is that, 
as we have the needs, so too we have 


the resources, if we will but use them. 

There is no true economy in neg- 
lecting the greatest priorities of our 
national needs, among which educa- 
tion ranks very high. It has not been 
sound economy, even by the narrower 
and more traditional economic tests. 
The same restrictive thinking which 
has neglected the great priorities has 
led to policies which have repressed 
our general rate of economic growth. 

Those of us who have urged policies 
for economic growth for the past three 
or four years have been scoffed at, 
laughed at and chastised from the 
highest official places. Now I am glad 
to see that we have made some con- 
verts in those same places. The cab- 
inet committee on price stability for 
economic growth, under the chair- 
manship of the vice president, which 
at the end of June was sounding the 
alarms of inflation, now has discov- 
ered that the inflation has been brought 
under control after all and solemnly 
proclaims the importance of economic 
growth. 

We should know, by now that we 
cannot protect the Federal budget by 
neglecting the needs of the nation. 


O, WHERE should we go from 

here—and how? Where would the 
money come from to do this job? 
There are those who say that we should 
cut back on non-essentials, or at least 
on luxuries, in order to get the things 
we need most. If this were necessary, 
I would favor it. 

There are those who say that we 
should raise tax rates or impose new 
taxes to support these essential pro- 
grams. If this were necessary, | would 
favor it. 

I would vote for either of these if 
that was the only way to get the 
schools and other things we need so 
greatly. But this approach seems to 
me to neglect the productive power 
the new technology—which is the hall- 
mark of America. 

We cannot afford, in the space age, 
to divide scarcity. We need instead 
to plan to share abundance. Our needs 
are not for one kind of public service, 
but for many. Our needs are for more 
public services, as well as for more 
private economic progress. 

What makes democracy stronger 
than totalitarianism is not superior 
power to suppress one kind of progress 
in order to attain another. Our great- 
er inherent strength, the great strength 
of democracy, is in the ability of free 
people to plan and use their free sys- 
tem to sustain their values and serve 
their needs more fully than the totali- 
tarians . . . We can excel them in the 

Turn to Page 22 
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A’ LAST the wonders of modern mechanical and elec- 
tronic devices are making definite contribution to the 
education of our children. 

The development of the language laboratory has been 
one of the outstanding curriculum improvements in our 
century. At Ferndale High School, the laboratory has 
contributed enormously to the enrichment of the foreign 
language program. 

Reports from many of the colleges using language lab- 
oratories show that their pedagogical usefulness and efhi- 
ciency are practically unquestionable; but unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said about the high schools. Ignorance 
of its value, tight budgets, and a plain resistance to change 
have created a reluctance which has impaired somewhat 
the growth of the laboratory on the high school level. 

In spite of these hindrances, language laboratories in 
the high schools, having experienced a trying period of 
infancy and experimentation, are now a definite fixture 
of many new highs or an added feature to some old build- 
ings. 

The much needed Federal aid for equipment, a general 
country-wide awareness of the importance of foreign lan- 
guages in an age of great international travel and explosive 
world affairs, and relentless efforts by some active language 
teachers have all contributed to the encouraging growth 
of the laboratories. 


(sono OF METHODOLOGY : Recent trends show 
that customary teaching methods are being modified 
to place more emphasis on the oral application of the lan- 
guage. The laboratory is one of these new methods. 

It is not hoped to minimize the importance of the read- 
ing and writing of a language; but, if language is com- 
munication, we must learn to understand it and speak it, 
rather than just read it and write it as was mostly done 
during the past. 

American linguists have been very scarce. Many people 
have been able to read and write a foreign language with- 
out either understanding nor speaking it. We learned more 
and more about the language through the study of analyti- 
cal grammar rather than the spoken language which pre- 
sents an altogether different problem. 

Grammar is a definite shortcut to the mastery of reading 
and writing in addition to giving us an insight into the 
phenomena of language. For these reasons it should not 
be eliminated from our program. 

However, oral mastery, if that is one of our goals, is 
not accomplished through a memorization of grammatical 
rules, but through the practicing of patterned systematic 
drills. The laboratory relieves the teachers of these time- 
consuming repetitions. 


O- {NIZATIONAL PROCEDURES: The planning of 
a laboratory will vary according to the number of 
teachers. the number of students enrolled, the limitations 
of the budget, the space available, and the languages 
taught. 

In general. however, in most high schools the installa- 
tion of 30 to 40 booths in one of the rooms of the lan- 


guage department would be adequate. In case the extra 
room is not available, portable partitions placed on the 
side of the desks make possible the usage of a room for 
the dual purpose of classroom and laboratory. 

At Ferndale extra space for the laboratory could not be 
utilized; but, since the language rooms were adequately 
large, 15 booths were installed at the end of each of 
three rooms. The classrooms are now separated from 
the booths by glass walls giving the teacher the opportu- 





nity to see every sudent on both sides. 
While one-half of the class uses the 
laboratory, the other half remains in 
the classroom. A profitable advantage 
of this set-up is in the fact that, since 
the regular teacher is also the labora- 
tory instructor, a closer and better cor- 
relation with course material is possi- 
ble making the laboratory an integral 
part of the general course of study. 

Two minutes are required for the 
teacher to start the master control for 
the equipment. During the laboratory 
sessions, the instructor periodicaily 
monitors from the control desk the 
students in the booths. 

But, since it is not imperative that 
he stay at the control desk, individual 
attention may be given to the students 
in the classroom who are engaged in 
many different activities which may in- 
clude reading projects, taking oral or 
written exams, viewing of films or 
slides, writing of exercises or themes, 
and conversing in the foreign language 
with classmates or teacher. 

Laboratory experiences are pro- 
vided two or three days a week. When 
the entire class is in session the other 
days, usual classroom procedures are 
employed. Students who need remedi- 
al work in the auro-oral aspect of the 
language, students who can more eas- 
ily be taught orally, and those who can 
cope with a more enriched program 
are asked to put extra time in the lab- 
oratory during their study hall period. 

The development of the laboratory 
at Ferndale High School followed this 
pattern: a) recognized need by the 
language teachers, b) numerous visits 
to universities and high schools using 
the new techniques, c) research, d) 
evaluation of a suitable program for 
our school, and e) presentation of the 
need to the board of education and 
administrative staff. 

However, the pattern of develop- 
ment was not as smooth as we had 
expected, but when some of the plan- 
ning and organizational problems were 
eliminated we realized that we had a 
tremendous electronic assistant within 
sight from the classroom. 


a. EQUIPMENT: After the neces- 
sary research was terminated, we 
concluded that the equipment has to 
be relatively simple to operate for the 
young students and for the electronic 
unenlightened teachers. 

Some colleges employ operating 
technicians, but unfortunately most 
secondary schools can not afford such 
luxury. The plan also has to carry a 
reasonable price tag for the admin- 
istrators who must include it in a 
stretched budget. 

In order to achieve the expected 
pedagogical results the equipment has 
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to provide for at least the following 
techniques: 


A) Listening to pre-recorded exer- 
cises in the forms of dialogues, ques- 
tions and answers, patterned drills on 
grammatical concepts, and cultural or 
literary readings. Some of these exer- 
cises are available commercially, but 
others should be recorded by the teach- 
ers for a better correlation of the lan- 
guage laboratory sessions with their 
type of teaching, the textbooks, and 
other materials. 


B) Individual repeating of the exer- 
cises and simultaneous hearing back 
of the material repeated. This system, 
in addition to eliminating the usage of 
a tape recorder in every booth, en- 
ables the students to develop individ- 
ual evaluation techniques as their re- 
peated material is compared to the 
master voice which appears before and 
after the students’ responses. 


C) A monitoring system to each 
individual booth to allow periodical 
corrections of students’ responses. 


D) Periodic recording of the speech 
of the students. This can be done with 
one or more portable tape recorders 
from the master unit or from any in- 
dividual booth. It is not necessary to 
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purchase a recorder for every booth. 


In case of a large laboratory some 
tape recorders could be installed in 
several booths, but certainly not in 
all, since it is not necessary for all the 
students to record their voices at the 
same time. 

This drastically reduces 
and it became one of the major factors 
in the approval of our laboratory pur- 
chase orders. 


expenses, 


Perhaps it should be added here 
that the price of the adequate equip- 
ment for one high school would be a 
small fraction of the sums spent for 
some of the athletic fields or indust- 
trial arts equipment. 


ROFITABLE RESULTS: From the 

notes taken since the beginning of 

the new program, we have formulated 

the following points which indicate 

some progress and general improve- 

ment directly attributable to the lan- 
guage laboratory: 


1) It has provided students with the 
indispensable opportunity to repro- 
duce the language orally. Their partic- 
ipation has been immensely increased. 
In a classroom of 35, each student is 
very fortunate if he has the opportu- 
nity to recite orally a dozen sentences 
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TEACHING 


Collective 


Bargaining 


4 
ECENTLY | decided to make col- 
lective bargaining a meaningful 
term to my students studying U.S. 
history. 

I have, in the last 10 years, become 
weary of history books that define 
capitalism only in management’s 
terms. The public schools are turning 
out too many citizens wholly ignorant 
of the fact that free enterprise and our 
amazing standard of living are not 
only the result of shrewd investment 
and management, but of the process of 
collective bargaining. 

Students are usually surprised when 
this is pointed out. Too often their 
response to the term has been either 
indifference or suspicion. 

Unless totally ignorant, they (even 
those from labor background) gener- 
ally assume a common attitude: That 
collective bargaining inevitably leads 
to the domination by labor over man- 
agement, that powerful labor leaders 
finally back a defenseless management 
against the wall—to plunder and dic- 
tate. 

Somewhere along the way, they have 
missed the essence of the process: The 
meeting together, on equal terms under 
the law. of the representatives of both 
labor and management for the purpose 
of jointly determining working condi- 
tions and the definition of their rela- 
tionship, thus providing for a Bill of 
Rights to be written with authority of 
both, therefore preserving the demo- 
cratic process within an _ industrial 
economy. 

It seemed to me, then, that public 
school teachers in the social studies 
have an obligation to their students: 
To see that our economic system, as 
it has evolved through both the strug- 
gles of management and labor, be 
understood by the students—or we are 
in great danger of losing it! 

However, to teach collective bar- 
gaining, one must understand it him- 
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self. We in the American Federation 
of Teachers, through participation in 
the labor movement, have a_ better 
understanding of what labor’s role has 
been in the development of the United 
States and realize that it cannot be 
ignored. 


ENERAL ignorance was not my 

only motive. I am worried, these 
days, about the direction of public 
thinking. The discrimination against 
public employees, the threat of Right 
to Work bills, the moves of the cham- 
bers of commerce into the schools 
through the so-called junior achieve- 
ment programs and business-educa- 
tion days. 

All of these have combined to edu- 
cate citizens with half-truths about the 
American Way of Life. They have left 
out the contribution of labor entirely 
and deliberately. The schools, above 
all, should teach the whole truth. 

Of course, American 


business de- 


to Social Studies Teachers 


serves emphasis and respect as do the 
contributions of chambers of com- 
merce all over the country. But so 
does the American labor movement. 
It is time to counter-act the one-sided 
picture being drawn for the public and 
the student in the public schools. 

I appeal in this article to the social 
studies teachers of the A.F. of T., if 
you haven't already, to seriously work 
out a class-room technique to bring to 
the attention and appreciation of stu- 
dents a critical look at under- 
standing of American labor. 


and 


HAT I DID was simple. There 

were rough edges when I had 
finished. But I was gratified enough 
to feel that this exercise would be a 
permanent part of my lesson planning. 
I had three classes in U.S. history last 
semester; very average groups. They 
had completed a study of the growth 
of corporations after the Civil War. 

But the unit to follow on labor was 
inadequate in the text, sympathetic as 
it was with the great strikes of the 
same period. Thus, in order to give 
the students a better understanding of 
labor’s problems the last 100 years, 
I allowed each class to become a union 
for the three weeks’ study of the era. 

After two to three days of defining 
terms and general discussion, each 
elected a chairman, steward, and sec- 
retary. The elections I conducted. 
Then for two class sessions I remained 
out of the room while the chairman 
conducted the following business in a 
democratic procedure. They were to 
decide: 

Name of the organization; member- 
ship (union or closed shop); termina- 
tion of the agreement; assignments for 
the three weeks; grading; absence and 
tardy policy; late paper and home- 
work penalties; policy on non-partici- 
pants sealing ar- 
rangement. 

When this had been done, I returned 
to the room, the representative of 
management, ready to write a bargain- 


in discussion, and 
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ing agreement on the above items. | 
particularly stressed to the students, 
as we began, that their chairman and 
myself were on equal terms, that 
neither of us would dominate the 
other. 

I found, to my astonishment, that all 
classes had truly come through with 
fair arrangements. In anticipation of 
deadlock, we had decided that arbitra- 
tion would follow, but arbitration had 
not been necessary with any of the 
classes. 

We set forth immediately upon our 
agreements with seriousness. The 
chairman was to open the class each 
day, the secretary take minutes and 
the steward report the grievances. I 
went about my teaching under the pol- 
icies contracted by the students. 


HERE WERE TWO demands that 
I had made arbitrarily. Obvious- 
ly, I had to decide on the time of 
termination. Secondly, the students 
had to realize that a strike could not 
be tolerated in a learning situation. 
We would have to come to agreement 
or accept arbitration. In other words 
the students, at all times, had to be 
made aware of the fact that we were 
in a classroom. They responded with 
restraint. 

Assignments were reasonable. Grad- 
ing was turned back to me in all 
classes. Penalties were varied but fair, 
and they all seemed to have a greater 
interest in assignments, activity, dis- 
cussion, and evaluation. I noted with 
interest that the students desired that 
I keep command of the classroom, yet 
they appreciated the fact that thev 
could have a voice in making of as- 
signments. 

And I noted with amusement that 
all insisted on the union shop agree- 
ment and seemed annoyed with the 
less than one-percent who favored the 
open shop. 

At the conclusion we set a day in 
each class for final evaluation. All 
three classes were in close agreement. 
Positive conclusions were: Collective 
bargaining definitely improves interest 
and morale of the worker and that the 
democratic process in the labor union 
offers the only real opportunity for 
choice and _ self-responsibility within 
the corporate structure. 

On the other hand, the students 
noted the dangers inherent in any such 
process; the need for education of the 
membership; the necessity for the 
members to be alert, participating, 
and willing to compromise for the 
betterment of all; and that leadership 
had to be responsible, able, and demo- 
cratically selected. They had learned, 
I was gratified to see, that democracy 


means effort and concern for the bet- 
terment of all; or that self-advance- 
ment was not only almost impossible 
but meaningless. 


HERE WERE some failures in the 
experiment. I found that the 
grievance procedure was impractical 
and time-consuming in the class room. 
It cannot be carried out very well 
when the management had the advan- 
tage of the presence of the teacher. 

I would also warn that this kind of 
technique must be thoroughly planned 
by the teacher using it. A very dull 
group, or an irresponsible one would 
need more restrictions. The class must 
be thoroughly prepared and informed 
before it is begun. 

Above all, students must take it 
seriously. The attitude of the teacher 
must be fair and business-like. Horse- 
play must be discouraged. This, then, 
can be done with any average or better 
group, but it must be done by an in- 
formed and _ thoroughly prepared 
teacher. 

Our philosophy in the A.F. of T. of 
the importance of the teacher as the 
focal point in the classroom was again 
reinforced in my thinking; but he or 
she must be self-controlled, responsi- 
ble, and prepared. 

Of further interest to me, was the 
fact that I could teach as much about 
democracy as a way of life as I could 
teach about our economy. The students 
noted that to carry on classroom activ- 
ity in such a manner at all times could 
not be done. This gave me a chance 
to point out to them the difference be- 
tween paternalism and democracy and 


where each belonged in a democratic 
society. 

The place of the child and the learn- 
er had to be under a paternalistic 
order—hence, the family and school 
room. They could see that democracy 
(and therefore the labor union) de- 
mands maturity and a sense of re- 
sponsibility; that paternalism, after 
these had been developed, was actually 
intolerable. 

There is no end to the searching and 
learning that can take place by trying 
such a project for a limited amount 
of time within your classroom. 


NE FINAL observation: I am not 

here advocating that we indoctri- 
nate students to half-truths about labor 
unions, or that we go to the other ex- 
treme of what I earlier described as a 
deliberate anti-labor crusade. There is 
only one reason for teaching and 
learning and that is to get at the truth. 
_ Consequently, throughout the activ- 
ity described here, | tried to emphasize 
to the students that we live in a check 
and balance system, politically and 
economically, which has succeeded in 
giving us the material benefits we en- 
joy in a free society. 

But above all, I hoped that they 
would experience in the study, the 
truest satisfaction of a free society— 
that of their minds becoming enlight- 
ened, be it about unions, square roots, 
or correct sentence structure. 

This, finally, is the business we are 
about. The greatest joy I received 
from the entire trial was that of seeing 
students come to a better understand- 
ing of their society and ultimately of 
themselves and their destiny. 





Chelsea Local 
Wins Bargaining 
Agent Election 


HE CHELSEA (Mass.) Teachers 

Union, Local 1340, chartered last 
spring, has been elected new and sole 
bargaining agent for the 224 teachers 
in its jurisdiction. 

The poll was conducted by the 
school (board) committee which sub- 
mitted the following question: “Do 
you favor the Chelsea Teachers Union 
as your sole bargaining agent on all 
matters in lieu of the Chelsea Teach- 
ers Club?” Julius B. Zeff, Local 1340 
president, expressed his appreciation 
to the 139 teachers voting yes. 


He pledged that the union and its 
officers will work to unify teacher 
action to secure a substantial salary 
increase this year. 


Current salaries are $3,700 to 
$5,000 in seven steps for Bachelors 
and $3,900 to $5,200 similarly for 
Masters. Doctors receive only $4,100 
to $5,400. 


Other officers of the Local are: 
Andrew J. Kornechuk, vice-president; 
Ethel Tzizik, secretary, and Robert 
McCarthy, treasurer. 
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Educating 


PROBLEM 
Children 


lage SCHOOL, as a part of society, 
and together with other agencies, 
has a definite responsibility to help 
all individual children adjust to school 
and society in such a way that they 
build up self-respect, self confidence, 
and a hopeful orientation to life. 

Healy, Bronner, the Gluecks, Shaw 
and others in their experiences work- 
ing with thousands of problem chil- 
dren have helped clarify causes in a 
way to help schools focus attention 
on conditions that can be remedied, 
and among these are changes in the 
school atmosphere, procedures of in- 
struction, and modification in curric- 
ula. 

Schools hold a central place among 
all the agencies that affect the ideas 
and activities of children and youth. 
Problem children are or ought to be 
in school, and so schools can play a 
major role in preventing social malad- 
justment. Schools will accomplish this 
end by a better understanding of and 
provision for all the intellectual, physi- 
cal, social, and emotional needs of 
every child enrolled. 

In many cases schools will need the 
help of special services provided by 
other ‘disciplines such as psychology, 
psychiatry, social work—as well as 
improved educational service. An 
awareness and an understanding by 
teachers and school administrators of 
the nature, extent, and seriousness of 
the problems of maladjustment is nec- 
essary before schools can properly care 
for problem children and youth. 


ERTAIN considerations must be 
kept in mind when educating 
problem children. In the first place 
there is an increase in the problem 
of behavior on the part of children 
and youth not only in the community 
but in the school as well. 
Schools today enroll nearly all 
young people and keep those pupils 
who a generation ago dropped out 
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and ceased to be the concern of teach- 
ers. Moreover, we expect schools to 
serve each child according to his ca- 
pacity regardless of race, creed, na- 
tional background, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, or handicapping 
conditions of any kind. 


Schools, therefore, must recognize 
and integrate all aspects of a child’s 
life—moral, ethical, economic, civil, 
and social—in which young people 
need to exercise intelligence and un- 
derstanding. However, while schools 
are concerned with all the problems 
of youth, the behavior problem in- 
cluded, their concern should be pri- 
marily one of dealing with all children 
and youth in such a way that delin- 
quent behavior will not likely result 
on the part of individual children. 

In the second place it must be kept 
in mind that bad behavior even delin- 
quency, is not a distinct or separate 
problem. Bad behavior should not be 


considered in a way we consider a 
disease but rather as the symptom of 
one or more diseases. 

Behavior, like truancy, incorrigibil- 
ity, or delinquency, is but a symptom 
picture of underlying conditions the 
roots of which may be found in the 
home life, the school adjustment, or 
the environmental background of the 
community, and sometimes in physio- 
logical or psychological aspects of the 
child’s personality. 

In dealing with behavior problems 
one must deal with the problem of a 
symptom which may have any one or 
more of many different causes. More- 
over in dealing with bad behavior one 
does not correct the problem until 
fundamental causes are found and cor- 
rected or alleviated, even though some 
measures may temporarily allay the 
symptom. 

In the third place the teacher or 
other school worker must remember 
that bad behavior is complex and has 
many different meanings in different 
social contexts. Since behavior is 
learned, the teacher in looking for 
conditions that give rise to bad be- 
havior finds many that are common 
to other kinds of poor learning de- 
velopment, broken homes, poverty, 
emotional conflicts in family life, re- 
tarded mental development, poor 
neighborhood backgrounds, et cetera. 

It is necessary for. the school to 
study these conditions; to discover 
how some children learn bad behavior 
patterns in these while 
other children in the home, 
school, and neighborhood, often’ with 
the same intelligence and basis for 
emotional conflict, learn socially ac- 
ceptable behavior, to discover how 
children can unlearn bad behavior; 
and most of all the teacher must dis- 
cover how desirable behavior 
can be learned. 


conditions, 
same 


social 


CHOOLS attack the problem of edu- 
cating problem children on three 
levels and these attacks on the problem 
include the following personnel and 
services: 

a) The work of the regular class- 
room teacher in preventing and cor- 
recting social maladjustment ; 

b) The employment of school coun- 
selors, psychologists, social workers, 





and medical consultants, whose spe- 
cialized services aid and assist teachers 
with problem cases, and 

ce) The organization of special 
classes and schools where different 
techniques are employed and where 
specialized services are concentrated 
upon serious cases of maladjustment. 

Almost every teacher faces the re- 
sponsibilities from time to time of 
dealing with a problem child. Every 
teacher has a part in helping identify 
problem children and in working with 
many of them in regular classes after 
they have been recognized. Every 
teacher has the responsibility, not only 
to teach children what they otherwise 
would not know and to help them ac- 
quire skills which they otherwise 
would not acquire, but also to help 
them behave in a way that society 
expects them to behave. 

All teachers must realize that dis- 
orderly behavior is likely to occur in 
some degree in every teacher's career. 
Teachers must be objective about chil- 
dren’s behavior; they must be able to 
view it for what it is and must not 
hecome confused or distracted by their 
own feelings; and to distinguish be- 
tween the child and his behavior. 


LL TEACHERS must be able to 
reject a child’s behavior while 
making it clear that they are not re- 
jecting the child himself. All teachers 
can help problem children by meeting 
their basic needs. Among those needs, 
which if not met will produce problem 
cases, are the child’s need for affection 
and a sense of belonging, a need for 
a sense of achievement, and for mak- 
ing his own decisions. 

Wise guidance in making correct 
choices is one of the best ways in 
which schools can help build good 
character. The organization and the 
work of the regular classroom and the 
challenge it presents to the interests, 
activities, and loyalties of children and 
youth are important factors in the 
way schools deal with the problem 
child. 

For example, if dull or slow-learn- 
ing children must meet fixed curricu- 
lum requirements, or are held back 
year after year until they are social 
misfits, then truancy, incorrigibility, 
or delinquency are apt to follow. 

Excessive teacher loads and the 
availability of special helpful services 
are other factors which must be con- 
sidered in the regular classroom pro- 
gram for educating problem children. 

Even though every classroom had 
a well qualified and adequately pre- 
pared experienced teacher, there would 
still be cases of misbehavior—truancy, 
incorrigibility, and delinquency, with 
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Ten Rules in Teaching Problem Children 








M* STULLKEN in tue accompany- 
ing article and additionally below, 
outlined principles to be followed in 
developing a school system program 
for pee problem children, and 
lists them as follows for the sake of 
emphasis: 


1) All children must have the right 
to develop into self-respecting, useful 
citizens by the process of public edu- 
cation, and that right must not be 
abridged by a handicap of any kind 
which can be eliminated or mitigated 
through the facilities and resources of 
the schools. 


2) No program for problem chil- 
dren is sound unless it recognizes the 
fact that the behavior of such children 
is symptomatic and purposive. An ob- 
jective attitude on the part of school 
workers toward children’s behavior 
may serve to prevent problem cases 
from developing. 


3) Problem children differ from 
normal children more in degree than 
in kind. There is no hard and fast line 
between normal and abnormal adjust- 
ment. 


4) School systems should provide 
for early identification and early diag- 
nosis of children who are maladjusted. 


5) The education of problem chil- 
dren requires a broader basis than 
that of mere intellectual development. 
These children often have warped per- 
sonalities, and consequently their feel- 
ings and attitudes are the object of 
more concern than their academic a 
tainments. Children who are deviates 
because of social maladjustment need 
a chance to develop emotional stabil- 
ity; they need personal, educational, 
and vocational guidance, and to ex- 
perience the sense of security that goes 
with a socially acceptable personality. 

6) Schools must recognize the fact 


that a problem child is one who may 
be normal within himself but yet be 


exceptional because of antisociai home 
and community influences. 


7) The special-education program 
for problem children should be a part 
of and not apart from the general edu- 
cational program. The same objectives 
for educating normal children hold for 
educating socially maladjusted chil- 
dren. The tendency to substitute spe- 
cific trade-training for courses in gen- 
eral education is no more justifiable 
for problem children than it is jor 
normal children. 


8) In organizing and administering 
a program of education for the prob- 
lem child, school administrators must 
maintain a balance between the inter- 
ests of pupils needing placement in 
special groups and the interests of the 
great majority of the school popula- 
tion. While these interests often con- 
flict, the conflict must be resolved for 
the best interests of all concerned. In 
general, placement of any child in a 
special group should not be made if 
that child may receive as good or 
better training in a normal group, even 
though it may be necessary to give 
special help and additional services 
over and above those which are usually 
provided. The exception to this rule 
is found whenever the detriment to 
the normal pupils outweighs the bene- 
fits to the handicapped individual from 


his association with the regular group. 


9) Any program of education for 
the socially maladjusted will be con- 
ditioned by the selection of properly 
qualified and trained personnel, both 
those who work in the program, and 
those who administer and direct it. 


10) To educate problem children 
properly will cost more than the edu- 
cation of normal well-adjusted chil- 
dren but in the long run will save the 
taxpayer money; by saving the cost of 
future juvenile delinquency, adult 
crime, or dependency in old age. 





which the teachers would need help 
from specialists. 

Whenever the services of such spe- 
cialists are provided to supplement and 
facilitate the work of the regular teach- 
er, the school system can make a better 
contribution toward the education of 
problem children. Among the services 
of specialists often provided are those 
of child study departments, child guid- 
ance clinics, psychological bureaus, 
attendance officers, home and school 
visitors, school social workers, and 


school counselors. 

These special workers help regular 
teachers in dealing with problem cases. 
They can help the regular teacher 
identify the influences in the school. 
home, and community that contribute 
to misbehavior. Often they can get the 
home and the family interested in help- 
ing the school adjust a child. They 
can refer cases to other community 
agencies for needed services. 

All large school systems today pro- 
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IGHTS of public school employees 

to join unions and bargain collec 
tively in Illinois are stated as follows 
in an opinion written to the Suburban 
(Maywood) School and Municipal Em- 
ployees Union, by Kenneth L. Lemmer, 
legal adviser to Illinois Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction George T. 
Wilkins: 


“It is our opinion that the employees 
of a school district may join any union 
or other such organization as they see 
fit and such employees may designate 
the union to represent them before 
boards of education in matters pertain- 
ing to their employment. Indeed, 
unions as such are not precluded from 
representing their position regarding 
matters affecting school board em- 
ployees, even in the absence of their 
representing a substantial body of the 
employees of any board in question.” 


Se 


HE NEW YORK State AFL-CIO is 

on record with qualified approval of 
Gov. Rockefeller’s proposal for youth 
work camps in combating juvenile de- 
linquency, but flatly opposing his sug 
gestion to revise child labor laws by 
lowering the age for employment. 


Se 


N OLD school board custom—hold- 
ing star chamber meetings to de- 
cide on an issue before announcing the 
decision publicly—is being challenged 
by the Seattle Federation of Teachers, 
Local 200. 
Frank N. Morris, president, and 
Elmer Miller, past president, declared 
the ‘secret’ sessions produce public 
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apathy, and deprive citizens and taxpay- 
ers opportunity to explore facts and 
thinking behind the public announce 


ment. 
Se 


| yee CLAFFEY of Salem, vice-pres 

ident of the American Federation 

of Teachers, is a member of the Massa 

chusetts Committee on Children and 

Youth which 1s 

planning its state's 

participation in the 

White House Con 

ference in Wash 

ington, April 29 

and 30, next year 

The Massachu 

setts committee 

will meet Feb. 3 

for planning. Miss 

Claftey is also serv 

ing on two of the 

State conference 

2 sub-committees 

Miss Claffey one planning the 

program for the state meeting and the 

other to formulate the stated educa 

tional platform to be presented to the 
White House Conference 


Se 


NOTHER AF. of T. 
LA Josephine K 


leader, Mrs. 

Oblinger of Spring 

field, president of 

the thinois State 
Federation of 
Teachers, has been 
appointed by the 
state’s Gov. Strat 
ton, to the Illinois 
committee for the 
coming White 
House Conference 
on Children and 
Youth. 

The committee 
is planning the 
Illinois conference 
to precede the na- 

Mrs. Oblinger is the 
teacher member 


Mrs. Oblinger 


tional meeting. 


only classroom 
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Magazine Subscriptions 
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ORMER President Harry 8. Truman 

was the recipient of the 1959 AFL 
CIO Murray-Green Award for commu 
nity- service, consisting of a medallion 
and check for $5,000 at a dinner in 
Kansas City, Mo. The American Fed 
eration of Teachers was represented at 
the presentation by American Teacher 
Editor Mrs. Marie L. Caylor. Previous 
recipients have included Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and General Omar Bradley 


vt 


TEWEST OF AF. of T. Local publi 
1 cations is the Federation Teacher, 
printed newsletter of the Rochester Fed 
eration of Classroom Teachers, Local 
616, edited by Joseph F. Gullo. The 
first issue reached the American Teacher 
magazine at press time, and the answers 
to Why Teachers Join Unions on the 
Guest Editorial page, this issue, speaks 
for itself. 


Se 


OHN ENRIGHT, 
Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Teachers, Local 1315, 


ing secretary of the city’s central 
council 


member of the 

Federation of 
is the new record 
labor 


> AS 


NSTRUCTORS in the 

Massachusetts, the 
colleges and technical 
supported by Sally Parker, 
national representative in a legislative 
hearing for salary increases. The legis 
lature granted them $325 a year more 
effective March, 1960, and gave admin- 
istrative personnel $1,260 more. 


ve 


HE MINNEAPOLIS Federation of 

Teachers, Local 59, has asked the 
board of education to levy the tax mil 
lage necessary to provide teachers with 
life, health, accident, medical and sur 
gical insurance 


University of 
state’s teachers 
institutes were 


AF. of T. 


>t 


HE NILES Township (Skokie, Il.) 
High School Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 1274, has listed goals includ 
ing a $6,000-$12,000, eight step basic 
schedule for Bachelors with added in 
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crements for additional study. 

Also, summer school, pay comparable 
to regular pay, 15 days sick leave per 
year, and a realistic professional growth 
policy; as well as opposition to merit 
rating of any kind. 


Se 


ALTER GIBBS, former executive 
member, Detroit Federa 
tion of Teachers, Local 231, is on a 
year leave from his biology class to 
help local school districts in the state 
improve their science programs, under 
auspices of Michigan State University. 


Se 


TIVHE GRAYS HARBOR County 
| (Wash.) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1326, has gained $50 additional 
on the Ocosta district salary schedule 
for each 15 quarter hour credits earned, 
and an advancement of its first lane 
salary maximum from $5,000 to $5,100. 


Se 


HE MONTCLAIR, N.J. school 

board has inaugurated another ver- 
sion of merit rating. It has given 18 
teachers distinguished service awards 
carrying with them undisclosed salary 
differentials. Selections were from panels 
submitted by school principals. 


Se 


MIE ELEMENTARY school board's 

censorship of the use of school mail 
boxes by the Contra Costa Federation 
of Teachers, Local 866, included a ban 
on a school-year calendar that was dis- 
tributed through the high school boxes. 
Local 866 mailed the calendars to the 
grade school teachers. 


>t 


ETITIONS by nearly 7,000 signers 
asking full subsidy of hospital in- 
surance for teachers, and pay increases 
for substitutes equivalent to those given 
others this year 
have been present- 
ed to the school 
board by the De- 
troit Federation of 
Teachers, Local 

231. 

Helen Bowers, 
the Local's execu- 
tive secretary, told 
the board that the 
substitute shortage 
is already critical, 
and asked: “What 

7 will we do in the 
Miss Bowers peak period of de- 
mand in January and February?” 


Be 
HE DETROIT Federation of Teach- 
e1s, Local 231, is one of several of 
the city’s teachers organizations partici- 


pating in a fund raising drive to obtain 
$150,000 by Jan. I, to secure a site for 


board 
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Members of Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, Local 3, march before board 
of education building for higher salaries, more state financial aid to schools, 
modern textbooks, and continuance of night schools, kindergarten, other, in the 
city’s sagging schools. Bachelors starting in Quaker City was $4,000 and remainder 
of schedule correspondingly low. Picketing teachers distributed handbills and 
heard Miss Celia Pincus, Local 3 president, address them over loudspeaker system. 





a cooperative apartment building for 
retired contract public school and 
Wayne State University employees. 
The Detroit Teacher, Local 231’s 
newspaper, states that the building still 
in the planning stage, is to be erected 
by the Detroit Teachers Housing Coop- 
erative with money similarly raised. 


Se 


ILWAUKEE vocational schoo! 

teachers, represented by A.F. of T. 
Local 212, of that name were granted 
a $250 a year across the board pay in- 
crease for 1960 by the city’s vocational 
school board. 

The Local had asked for a $600 in 
crease—$300 in January and $300 in 
September. The new range will be 
$4,500 to $8,000. 


Se 


New York Times 20 
“Picture of a 


OPIES of a 
page supplement, 
Union The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union,” is being 
offered social science and other teach- 


ers by the ILGWU. 
education director, 
Broadway, New York 19, 


Write Mark Starr, 
ILGWU, 1710 
N.Y. 


>t 


PLEA for better education and 
teacher welfare was made by Eliot 
Birnbaum of Syracuse in his presiden 
tial address at the fall convention of 
the Empire State 
Federation of 
Teachers in King 
ston. He said: 
“When the his 
tory of our times 
is written, it will 
be said that the 
American _ people, 
at the height of 
their power and 
prosperity denied 
their children the 
high standards of 
“ education they 
Mr. Birnbaum could have afford 
ed to give them. 
“It will be written that profit making 
was considered to be the highest goal 
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and that commercial and in- 
dustrial interests which controlled so 
many school boards considered the 
schools’ functions as being feeders to 
business and industry of trained work- 
ers. Scholars and intellectuals were sus- 
pect, and dissent was considered equiv- 
alent to subversion.” 


we 
HARLES COGEN, president of the 
New York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
declared in a letter to School Supt. 
Theobald that the city is in need of 
10,000 more teachers “to do an accepta- 
ble job in education.” 

Cogen charged that the shortage is 
being hidden by licensing and budge- 
tary policies, and told the superinten- 
dent that 74 percent of junior high 
school classes have 30 or more students 
due to the scarcity. 


AF 


HE MASSACHUSETTS State Labor 
Council is on record in support of 
scholarships for capable high school 
graduates in need of them, an expanded 
program of higher education, more and 


of man 





Executive 
Secretary 


Wanted 


By the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers 


Functions: 


a) Assist teachers in forming 
locals; b) Service existing locals; 
c) Assist E.S.F.T. legislative chair- 
man in Albany Jan.-Mar.; d) Fol- 
low up organizational leads, and 
e) Prepare organizational litera- 
ture and campaigns. 


Qualifications: 


1) Knowledge of teachers’ and 
educational problems; 2) Know- 
ledge of labor movement; 3) Sym- 
pathy with teacher unionism; 4) 
Experience in working with white 
collar groups; 5) Free to travel 
throughout New York State; 6) 
Ability to conduct and address 
meetings, and 7) Ability to pre- 
pare communications, editorials, 
et cetera. 


Remuneration: 
Beginning Salary: $6,500 and 
$2,500 for expenses. Job will 
open Jan. 1, 1960. 


Address 
Birnbaum, Empire 
State Federation of Teachers, 
1456 South State St., Syracuse 5, 
N.Y. 


Eliot 


inquiries to: 
president, 








The Gary Teachers Union, Local 4, con- 
tributed $300 to the Steelworkers Relief 
Fund set up by the Lake County (Ind.) 
Central Labor Union. Right, Robert J. 
Razumich, Local 4 president, presents 
check to Leonard Daugherty, Central Labor 
Union president. Money went to help 
brother unionists when on strike. 





better texts on labor in the high 
schools, and improved working condi- 
tions for teachers. The resolutions were 
introduced at the council’s recent con- 
vention by Jasper T. Grassa, delegate 
from the Lynn Teachers Union, Local 
1037 





Apilton @ours 


“Quality with Economy” 


1960 
EUROPE 


Five special tours for students and young 
teachers from 52 to 93 days at $985 to 
$1,495. One sailing from West Coast includes 
Panama, Jamaica and Bermuda. 


CARIBBEAN 


An ideal Caribbean Circle Tour, sailing from 
S.F. June 25 or L.A. June 26. Visit Panama, 
Jamaica and Bermuda on luxurious 29,000- 
ton liner ORSOVA. After full week in Ber- 
muda fly home at total cost of $695. May 
start at N.Y. or Chicago. 


JAPAN 


Sail from S.F. June 14 or LA. June 15. Visit 
Honolulu enroute and then spend 16 days in 
Japan visiting all the most important points. 
College credit optional through lectures in 
Japan. Cost—$1195 Tourist. Or stay 42 days 
in Japan, then continue by ship to Hong Kong 
for two days and return by steamer via Japan 
and Honolulu to $.F. Sept. 3 for $1995. 

ASK FOR FREE FOLDERS 

P.O. Box 1007, Vallejo, Calif. 
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OME PITTSBURGH teachers ob- 

jected when the city’s School Supt. 
Gross asked them to write their legisla 
tors to support a 
school improve 
ment program. 

Newton W. Si 
mons, A.F. of T. 
vice-president, ask 
ed at an institute 
luncheon sponsor 
ed by the Pitts 
burgh Federation 
of Teachers, Local 
400: 

“Why is this ob 
jectionable, when 
, bartenders and tav 

Dal, Sasson ern operators were 
busily seeking legislation that would let 
saloons and night clubs stay open lat 
on Saturdays?” 


At 


HE TOLEDO Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 250, found a supporter 
to its contention that the Northwestern 
Ohio Education Association fall insti 
tute is outmoded, 
in Toledo Supt 
Philo (¢ Duns 
more 
Local 250 Presi 
dent William 
Hawk said _ the 
union asked the 
board to discontin 
ue closing schools 
for the day, declar 
ing principals co- 
erced teachers into 
buving tickets, and 
Mr. Hawk that the program 
was antagonistic to 
union philosophy 
Dunsmore was quoted by the Toledo 
Blade as agreeing that the program as 
it presently exists, may be outmoded 
He added: “Speakers haven't been of a 
type inspirational or instructive.” 


Ss 


HE VISTA (Calif.) Federation of 

Teachers, Local 1353, was newly 
chartered and 13 Locals were shown by 
their per capita to have made their 
1959-60 membership quotas at press 
time. The quota Locals: 

California: Salinas, Local 1020 and 
Studio Teachers Guild, Los Angeles, Lo- 
cal 1323. Illinois: Chicago School Secre- 
taries, Local 224; West (Chicago) Sub 
urban, Local 571, and West Frankfort, 
Local 817. 

Towa: Council Bluffs Principals, Local 
1042. Kansas: Wichita, Local 725. Louis 
iana: New Orleans Trade School In 
structors, Local 1130. Minnesota: Mel 
rose, Local 1284 

Ohio: Toledo, Local 250, and South 
Euclid, Local 717. Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Circuit, Local 432, and Two Rivers, Lo 
cal 1252. 





Executive Council of American Federation of Teachers to hold annual mid-year meeting, Dec. 28 to 30, inclusive in 
Chicago: From left, standing — Vice-Presidents Sophie Jaffe, New Britain, Conn.; Mrs. Veronica B. Hill, New Orleans; 
Newton W. Simons, Pittsburgh; Rose Claffey, Salem, Mass.; Selma Borchardt, Washington, D.C.; (John Ligtenberg, Chicago, 
legal counsel); Phyllis Hutchinson, Portland, Ore.; David S. Cramer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mary Herrick, Chicago: and Charles 
E. Boyer, Minneapolis, Seated, center — President Carl J. Megel of Chicago, then from left, Vice Presidents Mrs. Rebecca 
Simonson, Peekskill, N. Y.; Bill Karnes, Phoenix, Ariz.; Paul B. High, Cleveland; Robert DeMars. Lincoln Park, Mich.; 
Dan Jackson, San Francisco; Glenn A. Parish, Superior, Wis.; (Paul D. Ward, of Chicago, secretary, ex-officio), and Edward 


4. Irwin, Hollywood, Los Angeles. 





A.F. of T. 


Backing 


Houston Teacher 


In Discipline Case 


qgitruger yan and physical se- 
curity of teachers in Texas as 
well as undercurrents of school admin- 
istration revenge for a teacher's partic- 
ipation in union 
and legislative ac- 
tivities, are at is- 
sue in the board’s 
firing of Charles 
M. Strange, legis- 
lative chairman of 
the Houston Fed- 
eration of Teach- 
ers, Local 1328, 
in a student disci- 

pline case. 
Officers of Local 
Mr. Strange 1328 began rais- 
ing a defense fund to enable State 
Rep. Charles Whitfield, Strange’s at- 
torney, to appeal the case to the state 
commissioner and department of edu- 
cation in Austin, and carry it on 
through the courts if necessary. From 
Chicago, President Carl J. Megel as- 
sured the Local and Strange of the 

A.F. of T.’s support. 

Strange, high school history teacher 
of unquestioned ability, was first sus- 
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pended and assigned to clerical work, 
then fired by Supt. John M. McFar- 
land after two encounters with a prob- 
lem student, in the first of which 
Strange reported the student, George 
Gardner, 16, called him a vile name, 
and in the second the teacher fended 
off the boy with a folded newspaper. 

The school board upheld McFarland 
after a hearing at which the former 
barred television cameras and Whit- 
field’s attempt to present Strange’s 
case was restricted. Whitfield immedi- 
ately announced appeal to the educa- 
tion commissioner. 


EGEL said the A.F. of T. will sup- 
port Strange in a fight for rein- 
statement in court appeals if necessary, 
and declared that discipline in the 
public schools has become a national 
problem in which teachers “as in 
Houston are seldom supported.” 
He called McFarland’s action 
against Strange and the board’s ap- 
proval of it “an outrage,” and added: 


“It is time that parents and school 
administrators support teachers in 


keeping order in the classroom. It is 
quite understandable that delegates to 
the A.F. of T.’s Minneapolis conven- 
tion adopted an action calling for cor- 
poral punishment when necessary. 

“Obviously Houston is no exception 
to the national scene. To dismiss a 
teacher with a fine record, for disci- 
plining a student can only disrupt 
teacher morale and downgrade disci- 
pline. 

“It can only serve to make irrespon- 
sible students believe that they can get 
away with anything and create more 
such problems rather than help elim- 
inate them. 


“TT IS SIGNIFICANT of school ad- 

ministration policy that after 
Strange was first suspended from 
teaching, he was assigned to menial 
work. The contention of his attorney, 
Rep. Whitfield, that he was employed 
to teach only, is correct. One issue 
appears to be: ‘Do teachers have con- 
tracts to teach, in Texas.’ The Houston 
superintendent and school board ap- 
pear to feel that they do not.” 

As legislative chairman of the 
Houston Federation of Teachers, 
Strange spent considerable time and 
some of his own money in Austin this 
year working for the enactment of a 
tenure law which McFarland opposed. 
The hearing at which the board upheld 
Strange’s dismissal was crowded with 
the teacher’s supporters. Strange was 
later elected Local 1328 vice-president. 
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HOW 
WOULD 
YOU 


MEASUREE& AN 
F ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


If you were comparing COLLIER'S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 


How up-to-date is it? Collier's Encyclopedia is the first 
completely new major indexed encyclopedia to be pub- 
lished in 35 years. Through continual revision, it is kept 
constantly up-to-date. 


How authoritative is it? Collier's Encyclopedia contains 
over 50,000 articles, written by the most eminent con- 
temporary scholars, scientists and authorities...such as 
Norbert Wiener, Jacques Barzun, Willy Ley 


How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article compari- 
son will quickly show you that Collier's is the most 
readable of all major encyclopedias. Yet, it is not over- 
simplified. The language is live, vibrant, colorful. Easily 
understood by students and scientists alike. Collier's 
Encyclopedia communicates. That's why you'll rarely 


4 


4 


= 
(ee! 


find all 20 volumes on your shelves. Some will always 


be in use 


How usable is it? Collier's easy-to-use index has more 
than 400,000 entries. The unique, consolidated 
bibliography lists over 10,000 books for further reference 
Pronunciation for difficult words is given in the Inter- 
national Phonetic System. The text is supported and 
clarified by more than 10,000 superb illustrations, maps, 


diagrams—many in full color 


Free trial offer—or free brochure 

We will gladly place a full 20-volume set of Collier’s 
kneyclopedia in your school or library without cost 
or obligation. Inspect it. Compare it. Use it for 30 
days. Then decide whether you want to keep it. Or, 
ask for a descriptive brochure. It’s free. Just write 
Dept. 16, Educational Division, P. F. Collier & Son 
Corp., 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


= Recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 





Panama’s Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa conferred on A.F. of T. leader: 
From left, Prof. Edward W. Hatchett, recipient; Mrs. Hatchett and Panama’s Min- 
ister of Public Works Roberto Lopez Fabrego who presented the decoration. 








Panama Decoration To Hatchett 








By Subert 
ERY FEW OF US have had or will 


have the experience of opening a 


strange-looking envelope to find there- 
in a carbon copy of an official letter 
from a foreign country to the United 
States embassy asking permission to 
present the foreign government’s dec- 


oration to a citizen of the United 
States. 

Prof. Edward W. Hatchett of the 
mathematics department of Canal 
Zone Junior College, at the Panama 
Canal, had such an experience when 
the Republic of Panama asked permis- 
sion to confer on him the Order of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa for “outstand- 
ing work in promoting understanding” 
between the citizens of the United 
States living and working at the canal 
and the citizens of the Republic of 
Panama, representing a totally foreign 
and different culture and mode of life, 
as well as a different language. 

The United States embassy did 
grant the request, since the Order was 
conferred upon Prof. Hatchett during 
the past school vacation. Roberto 
Lopez Fabrega, minister of public 
works of the Republic of Panama, 
acted on behalf of Panama’s president 
in presenting the award with appropri- 
ate comments, which were widely 


*Member, Balboa Federation of Teachers, 


Local 227, and also holder of the Elroy 
Alfaro Citation for Humanities. 
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Turbyfill* 


quoted in the daily press of the Re- 
public of Panama. 


ATCHETT has been a teacher in 

the Canal Zone schools for some 
30 years. He graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, received his B.A. from Duke 
University, his Master’s from Colum- 
bia University, and has done addi- 
tional graduate work at Arizona State 
University. 

It is easily seen here that the more 
money that is given in “foreign aid”, 
the louder becomes the anti-American 
cry, and the more “Go home, Yankee” 
is heard. 

It is gratifying to note, as did Cong. 
Thompson of Texas in the Congres- 
sional Record, when speaking of the 
high award to Prof. Hatchett, that 
this is one case when the people who 
received the “foreign aid” from the 
United States citizen-teacher really did 
appreciate what was done. Hatchett is 
almost as popular in the foreign nation 
of Panama as he is the American col- 
ony of the Canal Zone. 

The new holder of the rank of Com- 
mander (highest) of the Vasco Nunez 


_de Balboa Order from the foreign na- 


tion has been an indefatigable worker 
in the cause of organized labor at the 
Panama Canal ever since his arrival 
at that “outpost of American life”. 


For many years he was president of 
the Balboa Federation of Teachers, 
Local 227 and at the same time secre- 
tary of the Central Labor Union— 
Metal Trades Council. For several 
years he has been, and is at present 
president of that combined body which 
heads all organized labor for the area. 
Hatchett, who has also been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Universidad 
de Panama, is a member of American 
Association of University Professors 
and a holder of the International Eloy 
Alfaro Citation for Humanities. 





Low Starting, 
Career Boosters 
In Fort Wayne 


= S. CRAMER, president of 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Teachers 
Council, Local 700, said the Local is 
working for a four-point salary and 
benefits program following this year’s 
pay increases ranging from $100 to 
$550 in the Bachelors and Masters 
lanes. 

Cramer, also an A.F. of T. vice- 
president, said the new goals are, 1) 
improvement in beginning pay in both 
lanes, 2) a shorter schedule, 3) re- 
leased time for elementary teachers, 
and 4) insurance coverage paid by the 
school system. 

This year’s Bachelors lane is $4,200 
to $7,350 in 17 steps, as compared 
with last year’s $4,100 to $6,950. In- 
creases are $100 a year for the first 
three years, include career boosters of 
$450 and $500 in the fourth and fifth. 
then taper back irregularly until a 
$400 higher maximum is reached. 

The Masters begins at $4,500 which 
is $100 higher than last year and goes 
to a 17-year $7,800 as compared with 
last year’s $7,250. As in the Bache- 
lors, the increases remain at the $100 
for the first three years, jump to $450 
in the fourth and $500 in the fifth 
after which annual increments stagger. 

The career boosters were moved 
from the fifth and sixth years to the 
fourth and fifth in each lane. Similar 
but lower jumps occur in some follow- 
ing steps. 

Differential in the Bachelors and 
Masters is $300 at the start and $450 
at the 17-year end. New tops of $7,550 
for Bachelors and $8,000 for Masters 
are effective the 21st year. 

At retirement, teachers with 30 
years of experience are entitled to 
added compensation equal to one-half 
their accumulated sick leave (total 90 
days) times their per diem pay that 
year. 
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All Outstanding 
All Union-Made 


Buy them with confidence ! 


for home or office, nobody but 


Fran. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
makes so many lines of quality 
products, union-made and 
union-labelled. 


FILING 
CABINETS 
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Sees an End 
To B.-E. Days 
In Minneapolis 


By Charles E. Boyer* 


USINESS-EDUCATION days in 
which the schools are closed for 
teachers to visit business and indus- 
trial establishments were set back 
if not eliminated in Minneapolis as 
; poms the result of the 
militant opposition 
of the Minneapolis 
Federation of 
Teachers, Local 

59, to the 
held this year. 
The stage was 
set last April when 
the chamber of 
commerce sent a 
letter to members 
onlv, urging bus- 
Mr. Boyer iness leaders to 
visit the schools on Business-Education 
day. The opening paragraph of the 
letter was interpreted as a plan to 
halt the growth of teachers’ unions. 

It read: 

“The relationship of Minneapolis 
business and the Minneapolis teachers 
over the past years has not been good. 
We all know that nearly 50 percent 
of teachers belong to the Teachers 
union. In order to establish the kind 
of relationship that we would like to 
see in Minneapolis, in order that bus- 
iness and the motives of business are 
better accepted by the teachers and 
the students in our schools, it is ex- 
tremely important that Business-Edu- 
cation day be well attended by top 
level management personnel.” 

The rest of the letter had to do with 
plans for the semester’s Business-Edu- 
cation day. 


one 


USINESS-EDUCATION days pro- 
vide a captive audience regi- 
mented by board of education author- 
ity to insure attendance at virtually 


a : 
*Executive secretary, Minneapolis Federa~ 
tion of Teachers, Local 59, and vice-presi- 
dent, American Federation of Teachers. 
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no cost to business since the public 
pays the bill in the loss of a day’s 
education for the children and pre- 
sumably a tax deduction to pay the 
free dinners and other expense. 

[he announcement of B.-E. day was 
delayed as long as possible though 
preparation had been underway for 
some time. We presume the delay was 
intended to prevent positive action by 
Local 59, but the Federation did reg- 
ister a protest on the grounds that the 
closing of schools for any special in- 
terest group was contrary to the policy 
of the American Federation of Teach- 


ers and the AFL-CIO. 

At the request of the school superin- 
tendent a union committee did meet 
with the chamber. While the chamber 
did agree to soft pedal propaganda, 
nothing came out of the meeting to 
change our position. 

The committee argued that if the 


chamber actively supported profes- 
sional salaries for teachers, their prob- 
lem of better relations with the teach- 
ers would be solved, but the committee 
got no encouragement in this direc- 
tion. 


T A MEMBERSHIP meeting held 
£% this fall the following action was 
taken: “The members of Local 59, 
will refrain from participating in any 
Business-Education day scheduled on 
school time because of the conviction 
that a professional group can not sup- 
port such diversion of school time and 
of school funds. 

“They will instead report to their 
classrooms, in accordance with terms 
of their employment, to conduct 
classes for those students whose par- 
ents choose to send them to school.” 

This action was sent to all P-T.A’s 
and two which had, scheduled meet- 
ings joined in their opposition to B.-E. 
day. 

Che school administration then set 
up workshops for teachers who de- 
clined to attend B.-E. day. Time was 
short and the Federation could not 
conduct a campaign of individual edu- 
cation, so had to rely upon the mem- 
bership to support the action taken. 

But approximately 600 teachers at- 
tended the workshops, a large enough 
group to guarantee that B.-E. days are 
now a dead issue in Minneapolis and 
a virtual reevaluation by the public 
in this matter of closing the schools 
for any purpose. 

The company union of course sent 
a letter of appreciation to the chamber 
of commerce for a most enjoyable and 
successful Business-Education day. 





| Edward Stullken 
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vide something in the way of special 
services to aid teachers and admin- 
istrators in dealing with problem 
cases; and in addition often provide 
in-service training of all teachers for 
dealing with problem children. 

All cities in the United States of 
over a million population and approx- 
imately half of those between 500,000 
and 1-million population, where there 
will be found a sizable number of 
severe problem cases and delinquents, 
provide special classes and special 
schools for maladjusted children. 

These special classes and schools 
are provided because the symptoms of 
many children’s disturbances are too 
severe or too upsetting to the other 
children in the regular classroom. 

Another reason some problem chil- 


dren cannot be retained in regular 
classes is because schools must operate 
with 25 to 35 and even more pupils per 
teacher. No teacher has the right to 
take from the great majority of his 
pupils an unreasonable amount of time 
needed to deal with an extremely difh- 
cult case in his class. As long as 
schools must educate children in 
groups as large as those found in many 
systems, this factor will be in evidence 
in educating problem children. 


N OREOVER many severely malad- 

justed pupils cannot profit by 
regular class activities until they have 
undergone a_ personal reorientation 
through counseling, psychotherapy, or 
remedial work in small groups. While 
at first thought it might seem that the 
behavior problems of such children 
would be intensified by transfer to a 
special class or school, it has been the 
experience of the better special schools 

Turn to Page 22 
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energies which we voluntarily release 
and put to use in the service of all 
men. 

But this voluntary release of our 
energies requires purposefulness and 
planning. It requires a concert of 
action at all levels, private and public, 
local, state, and Federal. 

If we attain this concert, we can 
activate and maintain the five percent 
average annual growth rate urged by 
the Rockefeller Report and other com- 
petent studies. This growth rate would 
yield us, for the period 1958-1964 as 
a whole, about 400 billion dollars 
more of national output than would 
result from the low average annual 
growth rate of less than 2 percent 
from 1953 through 1957. 

It would yield about $70 billion in 
Federal, state and local revenues, at 
existing tax rates. In Federal revenues 
alone, the yield would be more than 
$50 billion. 

On this basis, we could not only do 
the education job, we could also en- 
large social security, improve health 
services, clear slums and redevelop 
urban areas, expand national security 
efforts, and participate in international 
economic cooperation on a worthy 
scale—and without inflation. 


FEDERAL BUDGET geared to 
these tasks, in a fully expanding 
economy, while it would increase in 
dollars, would steadily shrink in rela- 
tion to the total economy. The budget 
would thus become less burdensome, 
easier to balance, and less inflationary. 
We have the resources to meet our 
needs—and then some. The only ques- 
tion is whether we use them or let 
them languish. The only question is 
whether we can expand our thought, 
expand our action, expand our con- 
cept of private and public responsibil- 
ity, to the challenge of the times. 

We live not only in the space age 
of missiles, but also in the space age 
of economic and technical capabilities. 
We must lift our vigor and our cour- 
age to space-age proportions. 

As we do so, our goal is not to 
outstrip another country or another 
society. Our goal is to realize, fully 
and freely, the best of ourselves. 

Our aim is not to outstrip an adver- 
sary. It is to show the world what a 
free society is capable of, not only in 
material things but in the riches of 
mind and spirit which have been the 
greatness of democracy. 


Our task is to make ourselves 
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strong, not to fight a war but to pre- 
vent one—not to flaunt our strength, 
but to show that the strong can be 
also wise and patient and firm and 
persistent in the pursuit of peace. 
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a week; whereas in the laboratory 
during the two weekly sessions stu- 
dents hear and repeat 75 to 125 state- 
ments and compare them with the per- 
fect voice of the master tape. 


2) It has improved, with the neces- 
sary systematic drills, the development 
of a near-native pronunciation, oral 
comprehension, and needed fluency. 


3) It has helped inhibited beginning 
students to develop self-confidence and 
some ability for self-study and evalua- 
tion. After the first few weeks in the 
laboratory, most of the nervousness 
and self-consciousness very common in 
the first-year students disappear. Fear 
of embarrassment, errors, and mispro- 
nunciation have been reduced. 


4) It has accelerated the under- 
standing and reproduction of the oral 
language. Students have learned to 
understand normal speech more read- 
ily. 

5) It has made possible for many 
students, the achievement of almost 
perfect concentration as the usual dis- 
tractions of the classroom are not pres- 
ent in the laboratory. 


6) It has introduced the students to 
many different native voices: therefore 
relieving some of the boredom con- 
nected with the regular teacher’s voice 
which in many cases is heavily ac- 
cented. 


7) It has eliminated failures as 
slower students or some with speech 
problems have had the opportunity to 
devote more time in the laboratory in 
order to meet minimum standards. 


8) It has saved the teacher the 
time usually spent for routine drills, 
making possible more thorough ex- 
planations, a better system of educa- 
tion, more creative teaching, and more 
individual attention toward students. 


9) It has allowed much needed flex- 
ibility to the program. We have had 
more time for individual help. Many 
more things have been done in the 
classroom than ever before. 


10) It has given the students the 
necessary immediate sense of accom- 
plishment; the goal of being able to 
go home and say well the phrases they 
learned during the day in school. 


11) It has promoted new interests 
by adding variety to the existing habi- 
tual memorizing of irregular verbs and 
lists of words. 

Our relatively short experience has 
taught us that the degree of the value 
of the laboratory will depend upon the 
excellence of the equipment, the edu- 
cational merits of the tapes used, and 
above all the enthusiasm and know- 
ledge of the teachers. Perhaps the 
language student of tomorrow will no 
longer say: 

“I took two years of Spanish in 
high school and two in college, but 
when I went to Mexico I could neither 
understand nor say much, because | 
only learned to read and write.” 

This is not likely to be heard from 
students who have had the opportunity 
to use language laboratory facilities. 
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that serious types of misbehavior are 
actually diminished. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that 
the special class and school concen- 
trates on remedial measures, gives 
more attention to physical and mental 
health, and maintains a competent 
staff of specially qualified teachers, 
social workers, psychologists, medical 
consultants and other adjustment 
workers. Special schools for malad- 
justed children also provide a wide 
variety of curriculum offerings, involv- 
ing both academic and various shop 
activities. They also make it possible 
for the maladjusted to enjoy a sense 
of success in school work instead of 
experiencing the accumulation of feel- 
ings of failure which often character- 
ized their work in the regular schools 
where their unusual needs could not 
be met. 

Needless to say, a simple school 
transfer rather than a court commit- 
ment should be used for admission; 
and placement in a special class or 
special school should not be used as 
punishment; rather, the decision to 
place a problem child in a special class 
or school should be based upon the 
fact that the evidence indicates that 
such placement will be of material 
benefit to him. 


The special school is an important 
provision which must be made for the 
more severely maladjusted problem 
case and for those children with fixed 
patterns of bad behavior. An early 
diagnosis and identification of those 
children needing this special service is 
a factor in the success of the special 
school in educating problem children. 
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ISSUES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Paper. 226 pp. by Meyer Weinberg, 
social science instructor, Wright Jun- 
ior College, and member of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
publisher. $2.95. 


This treatise aims to provide stim- 
ulating and relevant contemporary ma- 
terials for an analysis of certain as- 
pects of American society. Each topic 
or issue is important in its own right. 
But each also is important for its con- 
nection with larger problems of the 
American society. 

Labor corruption, for example, is 
discussed as a moral problem; but 
included also are analyses that search 
for the social and cultural bases of 
labor corruption. 

Another issue is science, while 
others discussed in the volume include 
television licensing, automation, the 
Little Rock issue, nationalism in un- 
derdeveloped areas, the role of small 
business, as well as other phases of 
social science in our economy. 


INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR READ- 
ING PROGRAM. Cloth. 242 pp. By 
Jeannette Veatch, associate professor, 
college of education, Pennsylvania 
State University and editor of the old 
American Teacher Curriculum Corner. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., publisher. 
$4.50. 


This book presents a different ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading than 
the long dominant pattern dependent 
upon basal reader systems and ability 
grouping. 

The author shows classroom teach- 
ers how to manage a reading period 
so that each pupil chooses his own 
material for his own reading instruc- 
tion, reads at his own rate regardless 
of progress of the rest of the class, 
participates in groups organized on 
other bases than ability and is taught 
by using a wide variety of books. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part One describes an individualized 
reading program. Part Two is a col- 
lection of selected articles. 
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JOHN DEWEY DICTIONARY OF 
EDUCATION. Cloth. 150 pp. Edited 
by Dr. Ralph B. Winn, with a fore- 
word by Prof. John Herman Randall, 
Jr., of Columbia University. The Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., publisher. 
$3.75. 

This is a careful compilation of the 
basic as well as casual theories and 
statements of the late philosopher (and 
A.F. of T. member) on the subject of 
education and pedagogy. Dewey it is 
said, was a master of the pithy saying, 
of compressed incisive thought. 


The author selected apothegms from 
Dewey’s writings and in this book set 
them apart to stand on their own feet. 
The skill of Dr. Winn makes clear that 
Dewey can rank with the best of those 
whose wisdom has produced the litera- 
ture of “philosophical thoughts.” 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CHILDREN. Cloth. 272 pp. By 
K. Lovell, lecturer in educational psy- 
chology in the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education, London. The 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
St., New York, N.Y., publisher, $6.00. 


The book does not gloss over con- 
troversies among psychologists nor 
gaps in our knowledge. The topics 
covered have been chosen for their 
relevance to children’s development 
and to classroom learning. The book 
will be valuable to training college 
students and lecturers and to practic- 
ing teachers. It gives a balanced pres- 
entation of recent and classical contri- 
butions to educational psychology, 
written from the viewpoint of the 
teacher. 


GROWTH THROUGH PLAY. 
Paper. 246 pp. By Albert M. Farina, 
Sol H. Furth, and Joseph M. Smith 
of Brooklyn College, N.Y. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
]1, N.Y., publishers. $5.75. 


Play, say the authors, has always 
been the need and joy of the growing 
child. The book forms a single, com- 
prehensive source of play activities 


for the kindergarten and elementary 
school child. The first chapter is de- 
voted to over-all objectives, organiza- 
tion, administration, and teaching of 
games in general. 

Succeeding chapters consider the de- 
velopmental characteristics of typical 
games suitable for each age from four 
through twelve. Complete music, lyrics, 
record references, and other additional 
material the authors have found to be 
necessary are included and the games, 
songs, song plays, dances, and other 
activities throughout are described in 
great detail. 


PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION. 
Cloth. 483 pp. By Eva D. Wilson, 
professor, foods and nutrition, and 
Katherine H. Fisher and Mary E. 
Fuqua, associate professors of food 
and nutrition, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., pub- 
lishers. $5.95. 


The book deals with the importance 
of nutrition to health and an aware- 
ness of essential dietary needs. The 
principles of chemistry and physiology 
necessary to the understanding of these 
basic factors are explained and illu- 
strated, and have been applied to the 
selection of an adequate diet, the study 
of food habits, and the assessment of 
good and poor nutrition. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNAS.- 
TICS. Cloth. 211 pp. By Newton C. 
Loken, gymnastic coach, University of 
Michigan, and Robert J. Willoughby, 
gymnastic coach, Eastern Michigan 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y., pub- 


lishers. $7.95. 


There is a growing demand for in- 
creased attention to gymnastics in the 
educational curriculum, and many col- 
leges are already considering gymnas- 
tics as a top-notch varsity sport. This 
book provides an effective manual for 
all degrees of skill. It provides step- 
by-step, easy to follow instructions on 
how to perform all varieties of gym- 
nastic stunts and routines. 
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